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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. trim, where we had a solemn, good meeting with a/do some good. I had much conversation with him, 
; 5 number of the town’s people and the few Friends|and found that he was careful to appropriate it for 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. living there, much to the satisfaction of my mind, | benevolent purposes, and that he contributes largely 
which had been oppressed under a consideration of| for the purposes of society, and helping to repair 
the low state of our Society, in the north of Ire-|and build meeting-houses, educate the children of 
land. Many, who went under the name of Friends,|the poor, &e. Well would it be if more of the 
have gone off with those disaffected persons, whose | wealthy cherished this disposition, and spent their 
stations in society should have engaged them in|substance in like manner, rather than placing their 
endeavours for the preservation of the weak; but/children in possession of great estates, thereby 
as they have proved themselves, by their revolt-| giving them wings to leave the society, to soar 
ing, unworthy of the blessings which the faith-|above the simplicity and humility of the gospel, 
ful enjoy, the call is afresh extended to those that|and indulge in bigh life, far removed from the use- 
are in the highways and hedges, the streets and |fulness and self-denial of a christian, and unmind- 
the lanes, to come in and take their places. After|ful of the importance of having their accounts in 
leaving Antrim, I had meetings at Belfast and| readiness, as good stewards, when the solemn sum- 
Milecross. At the former place I had some solid| mons arrives, ‘ Steward, give an account of thy 
conversation with a man of considerable note in|stewardship, for thou mayest no longer be steward.’ 
the world, who appeared to be under convincement,| “From Lurgan, I rode to the house of Thomas 
but finds it hard work to give up to what he be-|Green, near Charlemount, where I found a com- 
lieves to be right. I left him in a very tender|fortable respite from travelling for a few days, in 
frame of mind, with a belief that the opportunity |which time I wrote a short epistle to Friends of 
would be an encouragement to him, more cheerfully | Stanford Quarterly Meeting, as follows : 
to submit to the cross, which many stumble at, and 
thereby fall short of the reward of that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
From Belfast, I went to the Quarterly Meeting at 
Lisburn, the several sittings of which were, I trust, 
solid and profitable seasons. 
“The late difficulties they have had amongst 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 178.) 
In the prosecution of his religious labours in 
Ireland, he makes the following memoranda, viz: 
“From Moyallen, I went to Lurgan, and was 
at the usual meeting on First-day, and in the even- 
ing at a very large one with the town’s people, 
where the doctrines of Truth were opened in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power: the 
people were solid, and appeared well satisfied. The 
authority of Truth reigned over all, and there 
seemed a renewed visitation extended to this place, 
where anciently the Truth prevailed, although now 
















“Epistle to Stanford Quarterly Meeting, writ- 

ten whilst in Ireland. 

“Dear Friends,—In the language of the beloved 
apostle, I salute you: ‘Grace be to you, and peace 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Blessed be the God and Father of our 








































































































the number of Friends is small. Formerly it was|them, [occasioned by a number of persons deny-| Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the 
; the residence of many worthy Friends, among|ing the christian principles of the Society,] were|God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our 
whom was that faithful servant and minister of|the means of the discontinuance of the Select Meet-| tribulations, that we may be able to comfort those 
\ Jesus, William Edmundson. ing, the elders having all lost their stations, a part}which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
n “T then attended Hillsborough meeting, and had |of them having been dismissed by the overbearing | with we ourselves are comforted of God.’ 
: a suffering time on the following Fifth-day at the|influence of the seceders before they left the Soci-| ‘ The uniting influence of this comfort remains 
. Monthly Meeting at Lisburn ; visited the province|ety. Only one member was left, who was in the/undiminished, and is to be witnessed by the faith- 
of school there on Sixth-day, and was at Montbly|station of a minister, and the meeting was conse-|ful followers of Christ in our day, as well as by the 
al Meeting at Lurgan on Seventh-day. ‘First-day at-| quently discontinued by direction of the Quarterly|primitive believers. It is precious in its nature, 
ig tended Moyallen meeting, and then the Monthly| Meeting. The situation of the Society being now|and vouchsafed by its holy Author to support un- 
Z Meetings of Grange and Rich-hill, where the gos-|more favourable, I proposed for consideration the|der the various trials that await his servants. In 
a pel was preached in the love of the heavenly Shep-| propriety of reviving the meeting of ministers and|the enjoyment of a measure thereof, my mind has 
of herd, and Friends invited to come to the living|elders, as a measure very necessary for the health|been engaged this morning by the remembrance of 
nd fountain, Christ Jesus. In the management of the|of the body, there being, within the compass of the| you, although far separated in a distant land. I 
to discipline of the church, cause for mourning was| Quarterly Meeting, several who appear as minis-|have felt you preciously near, desires have been 
nis administered, things appearing to be much out of|ters. The meetiug was unanimous in recommend-|raised in my mind for your comfort in the bonds 
of order. It being the time for answering the queries, |ing to the Monthly Meetings a care in the appoint-jof gospel fellowship, and that you may witness its 
aly complaint was made in several of the meetings,|ment of suitable persons to have the oversight of| cementing virtue, to render you truly one another's 
the that some Friends were remiss in the great duty of|the ministry, excepting one Friend, who, I feared,|joy in the Lord, that you may comfort one another 
1 attending meetings for worship and discipline ;|would prove an opposer of this prudent means for|in all your tribulations. Truly, if you are par- 
= some guilty of attending places of diversion, and|the preservation of a living ministry. takers of that peace which is from God the Father, 
88 ; many of paying tithes and church-rates. Yet a| ‘A minute was accordingly made and sent|this will be your delight, in preference to any in- 
and hope was expressed, that in each meeting there|down, and I felt geleased from the concern of mind |dulgence that arises from self-love, that secketh 
ous was a revival of concern in the minds of a number,|I had laboured under, in the course of my visit to|only the support of self, and those whom we are 
ri to have things brought into better order, and to| Friends of this province, hoping that the judgment | placed over by the ties of nature, or those who may 
e put the discipline in force against such as persisted |of ‘Truth will be placed over opposing spirits. The| walk in the paths of self-indulgence with us. We 
k of in these inconsistent practices. This, together with| appointment of elders, as fathers and mothers in|are all in a tribulated path as inhabitants of the 
and, the evident extendings of Divine love, in a renewed |the church, is a wise measure, if such are chosen|world, and have need of all the comfort we can 
call to come out and be separated from the world’s| who fear God, and hate covetousness; and such |afford one another. 
an vain customs and maxims, afforded ground to hope|I hope may be found here. Next day I rode to} ‘‘ May we, brethren and sisters, all study so to 
liar that things would be better amongst them. Lurgan, and put up at T. H ’s, a Friend ad-/| fulfil our duties, that nothing of an evil tendency 
per- “ On First-day, the 24th, I attended a meeting] vanced in years, and infirm in body. I was com-|may get the ascendency over us, or separate us 
that at Ballinacree, where the number of Friends is|forted in finding him desirous of preparing to leave|from ‘ the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
on very small; but we had the company of a Metho-|his possessions in peace, being sensible that he has| In this happy state, those that have a greater share 
* ibe dist preacher and his hearers, and it was a solid|been too much attached to business. Having ac-|of tribulation than others, have the sympathy of 
stern comfortable season. 








¢ The following day we had a|cumulated a large portion of earthly treasure, he 
meeting at Lower Grange, and then rode to An- 









their friends, and partake thereof to their refresh- 


is now desirous of distributing it, so that it may|ment, as a cordial reviving the drooping spirits, 
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even of him that laboureth under the pains of the |ship that is due to the Father of Jesus Christ our 
body. But he that languisheth, and hath no cor-| Lord, even the God of all comfort. So prayeth 
dial administered to him, fainteth, and finally dies /your friend and brother, Henry Hutt.” 
away; and where anything of a poisonous nature| « From Grange, near Charlemont, in Ireland, 
is administered, his sufferings increase, and pre- Third month 8th, 1811.” 
sage a speedy dissolution. (To be continued.) 
“Seeing we are social and intelligent beings, ——+>—_ 
professing a belicf in the consolations of the Holy A Chapter on Bells. 
Spirit, and cailed upon to seek them, let none think} A tinkling instrument of some sort was in use as 
to obtain them, or to be able to administer them, |early as the days of Moses, as appears from Exo- 
but by an engagement of mind that preferreth the |dus xxviii. 33—35, where the priest is commanded 
righteous cause of God to our earthly joys. ‘God |to hang bells to his robe, in order by their sound 
is love,’ saith the apostle, and ‘ they that dwell in|to give notice of his approach to the sanctuary. 
love dwell in God, and God in them.’ Thus they | Belis were also appended to horses as an orna- 
are near to the fountain of consolation, and are} ment, (Zech. xiv. 20,) probably similar to those 
enabled to comfort one another in all their tribu-| which are still used in many parts of Europe. As 
lations. May you be enabled to come up in use-|a signal to call people together to join in any con- 
fulness in the militant church in your day, that|certed action, bells have been used from remote 
you may bear testimony with the beloved apostle | times, having been thus used by the ancient Greeks 
to the sufficiency of Divine love. and Romans for civil, military, and religious pur- 
“T often remember the seasons of refreshment |poses. ‘Ihe Romans by bells announced the hour 
we have had together, wherein we have known this|of bathing, and the early christians adopted the 
as the streams of that river which makes glad the|same signal for designating the hour of prayer; 
whole heritage of God. I also remember that) Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, at the end 
sometimes these streams were obstructed, so that|of the fourth century, being the first to introduce 
there was not an uninterrupted flowing of them.|them in christian churches. Their use gradually 
As these streams of Divine consolation are very|extended, and when parish cuurches began to be 
precious, we certainly ought to endeavour that the |crected in England, they were generally adopted 
comfort resulting from them may be witnessed by|there, giving rise to that feature of ecclesiastical 
all, and that the aged may be strengthened, the | architecture, the bell tower. The ringing of bells 
middle-aged animated, and the dear youth invited |during eclipses, (which were supposed to be caused 
to bend their necks to receive the yoke upon|by the oppression of evil spirits,) was common, and 
them, that there may continue to be a succession |is referred to by Pliny and Juveval. So, too, it was 
of those who prefer ‘Jerusalem to their chiefest|supposed that their ringiug would avoid tempests, 
joy.’ drive off infections, and abate the lightnings, since 
“Many particular obstructions to this present to|the evil spirits of the air being alarmed thereby, 
my wiud, but none so forcible as where there is|would abandon their malignant purpose, and fice 
not a guard maintained against the love of the|in affright. ‘The mysterious influence which the 
world and the fascinating customs and fashions|sound of bells was supposed to exert over departed 
thereof. Where this guard is maintained, Zion|spirits was increased by the ancient custom of toll- 
becomes beautiful ; and if she were preserved so by jing the “ passing bell” for the dying, that those 
the vigilance of the watchmen on her walls, would| who heard it might offer up a prayer in their be- 
become the praise of the whole earth. But her|half, as the virtue of the bell was thought to be 
beauty bas not been so alluring as it might have/not alone in the prayers which it invoked, but in 
been, had her watchmen been on the watch at their|that it also drove away any evil spirits that might 
posts; the enemy has gained an advantage, and |be hovering near to seize the departing soul. Aud 


cast in 1817, the diameter of which at the mouth 
is 13 ft. 

The bells of China rank next in size to those of 
Russia, there being several in Pekin, cast in ho- 
nour of the transference of the seat of government 
from Nankin to that city, which are said to each 
weigh 120,000 lbs. Another at Nankin, of nearly 
cylindrical shape, is estimated to weigh 55,000 Ibs, 

Of European bells, the famous one at Erfurt, in 
Germany, cast in 1497, and weighing about 30,000 
Ibs., was long celebrated not only as the largest, 
but also as the best in Europe. One placed in the 
cathedral of Paris, in 1680, weighs 38,000 Ibs, 
Another in Vienna, cast in 1711, weighs 40,000 
lbs.; and in Olmutz is another of about the same 
weight. The celebrated Great Tom, of Oxford, 
England, weighs 17,000 lbs., and was cast in 1680, 

The great bell recently cast for the Parliament 
House, in London, weighs 30,000 Ibs.; that in 
York Minster, called Great Peter of York, weighs 
27,000 lbs. ; and that upon the Notre Dame Ua- 
thedral in Montreal, (the largest upon this conti- 
nent,) weighs 29,400 Ibs., and was imported from 
England, in 1843, 

The inscriptions upon old bells afford a subject 
of curious interest. 

The following old Latin inscription, or fragments 
of it, has been rung upon European bells for cen- 
turies :— 

«“Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, conjugo clerum, 

Defunctus ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro, 


Funera plango, fulnara frango, Sabbata pango, 
Excito lengos, dissipo ventos, paco crucentos.” 


I praise the true God; I call the people; I assemble the 
clergy ; 

I lament the dead; I drive away infections; I grace the 
festival ; 

I mourn at the burial ; I abate the lightning; I announce 
the Sabbath ; 

I arouse the indolent; I dissipate the winds; I appease 
the revengeful. 


The following one has been common in England 
for three hundred years, and also much used in 
this country : 


“T to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all.” 


dismay has been spread in the ranks of the army ; 
and in some places the Truth hath not been sup- 
ported, but some of its testimonies have fallen 
with those who have fallen. May this not be the 
case amongst you—many of you have known the 
heavenly calls, by which your love was turned to 
the Fountain of true consolation, with desires to 
partake thereof, and you have been refreshed 
thereby. Oh! that nothing may deprive you 
thereof, but that you may steadfastly look unto 
Him, whe can support under every trial, and will 
continue to supply you with the needful strength 
for every good word aud work. 

“I do not feel disposed to enlarge, but am de- 
sirous you may be enabled to feel me in the cove- 
nant of life, and be willing to join in a continued 
and a renewed care, that we may be one another's 
joy in the Lord, not suffering anything to divert 
our minds from the renewings of the Father's love. 
May this support me, who am exposed to various 
perils in a distant land. 
in the land of my nativity, may you witness the 
glory and the beauty of this world stained in your 


And you, dear frieuds,|of the pit in which it lay, and to be placed upon 


The following ure selections of some old inscrip- 
tions: 

One upon a bell in Wiltshire, England, cast 
1619. 


“ Be strong in faythe, prayse God well, 
Frances Countess Hertford’s bell.” 


when the ‘‘ curfew tolled the knell of parting day,” 
a sadder influence was shed over the spirits of our 
fathers than was justified by the fact that this cur- 
few bell was only a signal—instituted in the time 
of William the Conqueror—for all to put out their 
fires, and retire to rest. 

Russia is pre-eminently the country of great 
bells, where they may be heard in full vigour, not 
‘swinging slow with sullen roar,” for they are too 
heavy to be swung, but incessantly tolling and 
booming, and deafening all ears but those of Rus- 
sians, who almost worship their bells. In Moscow 
alone, before the revolution, there were 1700 large 
bells, which number has increased now to 5000, 
The Great Bell of Moscow, of which every one has 
heard, was cast in 1653, by order of the Empress 
Anne. Its weight is variously egtimated at from 
360,000 to 440,000 lbs. It is 21 ft. 3 inch. high, 
and about 22 ft. in diameter at the mouth. In 
1837, the Czar Nicholas caused it to be taken out 


Upon one in Oxfordshire, cast 1667 : 


“T ring to sermon with a lusty boome, 
That all may come, and none stay at home.” 


Upon one (a fire bell) in Dorsetshire cast 1652: 


“ Lord, quench this furious flame, 
Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 


Upon one in Somersetshire, cast 1700 : 


“ All you of Bath that hear me sound, 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 


Upon one in Warwickshire, cast 1675: 


“T ring at six to let men know 
When to and from thair worke to go.” 


Upon one in Staffordshire, cast 1604: 


‘ Be it known to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe of Leicester made me.” 


the granite pedestal as it is now seen. Upon its 
side is seen the figure of the Empress Anne in 


view, that avarice and covetousness may not have | flowing robes. It has been consecrated as a chapel, 
an ascendency over those who are advanced, and|the Russians regarding it with the most supersti- 
are advancing in years; nor the youth be left to|tious veneration, aud will not allow a partic'e to 
sacrifice on the altars of vanity, but while cheer-|be taken from it as a specimen of the metal. The 
fully employed in the necessary cares and con-/entrance to it is through a large fracture or open- 


John Martin also makes himself known upon 
one (of a peal of three) in Worcestershire, cast 
1675: 


“John Martin of Worcester he made we, 


cerns of life, be engaged to comfort each other in 
all your tribulations, and not forsaking the assem- 
bling yourselves for the performance of that wor 


‘ 4 7 . 2 . "- aee.?? 
ing in the side, whence a piece has been broken Be it known to all that-do we see. 


out. There is now suspended in Moscow, upon the 


Many experiments have been made to determine 
tower of St. Ivan, a bell weighing 144,000 Ibs.,|the best and most sonorous material for bell-metal, 
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all of which, and particularly the series of experi- 
ments made in 1853, under the direction of the 
Institute of Architects in London, have demon- 
strated that neither steel, iron, glass, nor any of the 
proposed substitutes for bell-metal (copper and tin) 
would answer the purpose of producing a loud, 
distinct, and musical noise in combination ; which 
combination of qualities is the true criterion by 
which to determine the merits of a bell. Stcel 
bells (and all others having iron in their composi- 
tion) have a harsh, puny, thin sound, which is just 
the opposite of that fullness and richness of tone so 
desirable in a bell; and, moreover, bells of that de- 


scription are open to a very serious objection in|Sanctuary; for in Him are peace and safety, who| was not the effect of human wisdom. 






THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” | hath nothing, may reign over all forever; to whose 

Primitive Love and Concern of Friends. name and power every knee must bow, and tongue 

In a day of much declension from a daily in-| confess. We pray God that Friends everywhere 
ward walk with God, and bringing forth the fruits, may truly reverence his name and power, and be 
of obedience to his Divine will, wade known by his, mindful of his kingdom and government over all.” 
Holy Spirit to the visited soul, it may be useful to} _ Within the last forty years, the London Yearly 
remind some, of the christian doctrine and practice| Mecting gives the following testimony to the gath- 
of our forefathers in the Truth. The following} ering of our religious Society, by the Lord’s power, 
evidences of their religious concern for the ever-|and the character of the first members for their 
lasting welfare of each other, are taken from epis-|integrity and obedience to the dictates and guid- 
tles issued at their Yearly Meeting in London. [ance of the Holy Spirit. They write, “ We have 
As early as the year 1683, that meeting says: | at this time been renewedly convinced, that the 
“May all keep and walk in Christ Jesus, the| gathering and establishing of our religious Society 


It pleased 


that the material of which they are composed is of|destroys the destroyer, the enmity and the adver-|the Lord by the powerful influence of his eternal 


80 little ¢xérinstc value, being worth as old metal 
only about one-twentieth that of the copper and 
tin mixture. Good material alone will not, how- 
ever, produce a good bell; it is also necessary that 
the shape be- modeled upon correct scientific prin- 
ciples with reference to acoustic effects; and that 
proper skill be exercised in the process of mixing, 
melting, and pouring the metal. 

A history of the various devices for mounting 
bells, and the improvements therein, would fill a 
volume. The most primitive mounting consisted 
of a beam or stock of timber, with pivots at the 
ends resting in a frame, to which beam the bell 
was suspended—all the weight being beneath the 
axis of the pivots—and a rocking motion imparted 
to the bell by pushing with the foot, as is practised 
at the present day in Spain, or by pulling upon a 
lever fastened transversely to the beam. Iron- 
yokes have now very generally superseded those of 
wood, and they are usually so designed that part 
of the weight of the bell is above the axis of the 
pivots, and being thus more evenly balanced, less 
momentum is acquired by the bell in swinging, and 
consequently there is Jess strain upon the tower. 
The modern modifications of this yoke consist in 
the construction of detached arms in which the 


sary. For Christ is your Sanctuary in this day of Word on the hearts of our faithful predecessors, to 
storm and tempest, in whom you have rest and| prepare them to receive the Truth in the love of it. 
peace. ‘Therefore, whatever storms or tempests do| They consulted not with flesh and blood, but obeyed 
or should arise within or without, Christ your Sane-| the heavenly call. They were strengthened to bear, 
tusry is over them all, and has all power in heaven) with firmness and meekness, the scoffs and perse- 
and earth given unto Him; and none is able to|cutions and imprisonments, to which they were 
pluck his lambs and sheep out of his Father’s or|subjected. In supporting their religious testimo- 
his hand, who is the true Shepherd; neither are| nies, they sought not the praise of men, but the 
any able to hurt the hair of your head, except it) approbation of God. Believing their views of the 
be permitted by his power for your trial. And design in the coming of Christ, and of the nature 
therefore rejoice in his power, the Lamb of God/of his dispensation, were confirmed to their under- 
who hath the victory over all, both within and} standings by the power of his Spirit, they suffered 
without. He by whom all thivgs were made, and/ freely and cheerfully for his name. ‘heir patience 
is over all; the first and the last; the Amen, and|and fortitude, and their firm reliance on the Lord 
the faithful and true witness in all his, males and| alone for deliverance from the hands of their per- 
females ; the heavenly Rock and foundation for all|secutors, gave clear proof of their sincerity, and 
the believers in the light, and children of the day,/ ultimately secured a free and undisturbed profes- 
to build upon, to*stand sure.’ In another, that/sion of their religious principles. And it has been 
meeting says, “ It is much upon us to put Friends| under the influence of the same ALMIGuTY Pow- 
in remembrance to keep to the ancient testimony,| ER, we have been preserved an united and reli- 
Truth begat in our hearts in the beginning, against} gious body, and that these testimonies have been 
the spirit of this world; for which many have suf-| faithfully borne AMONgSE US JTUNE gener acion ew 
fered cruel mockings, beating, stoning, Xc., parti- generation.” 1822. 

cularly as to the corrupt fashions and language of, Since that day, how has the grand adversary 
the world; that the cross of Christ in all things drawn many off the watch, and led some to speak 
may be kept to, which preserves Friends blameless, | disparagingly of those worthy sons of the morning, 


pivots are set, which are fastened to the body of|and honours the Lord’s name and truth in the| and to advocate changes from the testimonies which 


the yoke by means of a bolt and ratchet teeth, so 
that by changing their position the poise of the bell 
may be adjusted to the strength of the ringer. 
Within the past few years, also, various modes 
have been devised of so constructing the yoke, and 
attaching it to the bell as to permit of the bell be- 
ing readily turned, when desired, (without un- 
hanging it,) so as to cause the clapper to strike 
in new place, thus obviating the liability of its 
becoming broken through continued blows given in 
one position ; and we observe that Messrs. Meneely 
have been awarded two patents, bearing date re- 
spectively 1858 and 1860, for “improvements in 
Mounting Bells,” by which this object is attained. 
Other improvements that have been introduced 
from time to time are: the clapper springs, which, 
being attached within the bell, permit the clapper 
to strike, and then hold it away, so that it is pre- 
vented from clattering against the bell, which 
would muffle the tone, and be very disagreeable to 
the ear; the tolling hammer, by which a uniform 
tolling stroke may be given; and the counterpoise 
and stop attached to the wheel, by which the ringer 
is aided in swinging the bell, and it is prevented 
from being thrown over when swung.— New York 
ver, 





earth.” they bore in the face of bitter persecution, stand- 

A few years later, they say, “ We earnestly|ing almost alone at that time in christendom, for 
desire that Friends everywhere be put in mind to|the inward spiritual work of the new birth, and 
keep under the leadings and guidance of the Spirit| the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit. From 
of ‘Truth in their outward habits, and fasbions)the age of some, and from their acquaintance with 
thereof; not suffering the spirit of the world to) the doctrines of the Society, and their activity in 
get over them, in a lust to be like unto it in things/ its meetings, we should have looked for a very dif- 
useless and superfluous, lest it prevail over them,| ferent course. And what have been the conse- 
by giving a little way to it, till it leads them from| quences of their retrograde movements ? Confu- 
the simplicity and plainness that become the gos-| sion and division among brethren and sisters, and 
pel ; and so from one vain liberty to another, till) the turning of many young people to a worldly 
‘they come to lose the blessed liberty that is in| spirit, in worship, in preaching and praying, and 
Christ, into which they were in measure redeemed ;| in declining the very appearance of Friends. Those 
and fall back into the bondage of the world’s spirit,\influences have crossed the Atlantic and gone 
and grow up into the liberty of the flesh, with the| through this western country, carrying desolation 
‘lust and conecupiscence thereof; and so lose both| with them, and threatening to give the Society an 
\their name and place in the truth, as too many| entirely different character from what it maintained 
have done.” 1688. nearly two centuries. Nothing can stay the plague, 

They not only bore a decided testimony, that/but the same Almighty Power who gathered our 
they were called into the unity of the Spirit and} predecessors into the belief of the christian doc- 
Divine love, but also into oneness of principle and|trines the Society has ever held. But, notwith- 
practice; and as they followed Christ, the adver-/ standing this degeneracy, which it is painful to re- 
sary and divider would not gain the ascendency| cur to, a large body of Friends, sound in faith and 
over them. In 1715, they say, ‘“ The Lord is one,| practice, still remains, whom the Head of the 
and his name, power and Spirit, one; and He hath church will preserve and bind together, as they 
called us to be one, in charity, in principle and| daily seek to Him for wisdom and strength to come 
practice. Let us all diligently follow and pursue) up in their places, and to obey individually his di- 











That which Saves—The Gospel is the power of|the same, according to the degrees of that divine| vine requirings. May they keep fully sensible of 
od unto salvation. Oh! blessed is he who meets grace, wisdom and understanding given us of God,|the great’ responsibility of their position, and the 


with that which powerfully saves! Most men’s 
religion is but a talk and profession of that which 
they have not; and what will such a kind of reli- 


gion avail, when it comes to be tried by the piercing | 


fire of the spirit of burning and pure impartial 
judgment.—Jsaac Penington. 


through the dear Son of his love, Jesus Christ our) sad consequences of forsaking the truth! 
only Mediator. And let us all diligently follow } : 
Him and his example, in his divine light and Spirit, Endeavour to be always patient of the faults and 
wherein Satan the adversary, the devil, the mur-| imperfections of others; for thou hast many faults 
derer and divider hath no place; that the power|and imperfections of thy own that require a reci- 
of Christ Jesus, in whom the prince of the world| procation of forbearance. : 












has been variously ascribed to 


ourcroy, Breant, and even to Janetty belongs to 1850. 
@ French chemist, Francois Chabaneau, resident in Free. Slave. is near] 
Madrid. In the ¢ hteeuth century, there was | Delaware he aoe ‘ te 7 
8 J Maryland 492,666 ~—_90'3g . 
brought to Spain, from South America, not ouly | Virginia 949,133 472'598 1,097,373 495,826] In order to show the truly wonderful growth of 
gold and silver, but another metal in small grains, |N, Carolina 580,49] 288,548 679/935 328,377 the United States within the last fifty years, we 
white, hard brittle, and infusible, to which was|S. Carolina 283,523 374,984 308,186 407,185 Ihave Placed the census returns of the year 1819 
: ; ; : Georgia 524,503 381,682 615,366 467,461 |. . ’ 
given the name of platina, from plata, silver, In Floris setae 39,300 81/885 ¢3'go9 {iD parallel columns with those of 1860, 
1780, Chabaneau attempted to gs ape the platina Alabama 428°731 342.899 520.444 435,473 
’ ‘ 4 M «5, 096 ’ ’ FREE STATRg, 
into ingots, and his efforts were successful. The Mississippi 296/648 309,878 407,05] 479,607 181 
Spanish King Charles III. was So pleased at the fact Louisiana 272'953 244,809 354 245 312,186 Maine. . | an otis py 
' this di ing ‘ i rkansas 2,7 ; 065 . 7 weey 
of this discovery having been made in his capital, Ark 162,797 47,100 331719 109 nn New Hampshire 214/360 326072 
that he struck a commemorative medal in platina, Seana panoes on aesone ou Vermont - 217°713 sen aan 
and conferred a pension upon Chabaneau. ‘The let. Kentucky 771,424 210,981 950,077 295'499| Mussachusettg 472,040 1,231,494 
ters patent granting this Pension are dated in 1785, | Missouri’ 594,622 87,422 1,085,595 115,619 ja mon : rere 
and thus effectually settle his claims to priority.” Se eas ERA, cinneneril eta” pte . selene 
ne Nidamendns Total 6,412,453 3,260,412 8,434,155 3,999 353 Daduasteinds 810,09] 2,916,018 
The Census of the United States, ‘If these figures are correct, the population of the creer oven / sh 
The ollowing table, taken from a daily paper, | free States and territories is eee — the Indiana roi 1 asain 
Presents the results of the late census, in compari- | Slave States and terr yp bans ne ‘_~ re Illinois, |S! 12,282 1,691,238 
son with that taken in the year 1850, ten years /3,999,353 slaves—the total being 31, 41,977. Michigan, | ¢ | 4,762 754,291 
reviously ; ¢ have examined the figures of the returns! Wisconsin ; — 763,485 
P from the border slaveholding States, with a good! lowa ° —. 682,002 
The Free and Slave Populations of the United deal of interest, to see what hope they afford for a oat —. 172,796 
les. Speedy extinction of slavery within their limits. In California sore 
FREE STATES, Delaware, the number of Slaves, which, in 1850 eveiig 3 —. 143,645 
1850. ye re was but 2290, has been reduced to 1805. This Deerasks territory ; —. 28,892 
Maine... 583,169 619,958 96,789 lis only 1.5 Per cent. of the whole population (11: a — 49,000 
Vor uampsbire : Sieloee saase me 353;) 0 insignificant a number that there ean be Sete ; ae Pate 
Massachusetts | 994.514 1,231,494 236,980 /00 serious difficulty in making Delaware a free ee 
Rhode Island 147,545 174,721 27,076 | State as soon as her people. will that it shal] 3,758,910 19,050,224 
Conzecticut . 370,992 senate » be so SLAVE STarrg 
New York — Besises yt rer In Missouri, the slave Population, which, in 1850, Delaware . 72,674 112,353 
or ane Tadeo 676.034 3.479/Mumbered 87,422 ig Low 115,619—an increase of Maryland . 380,546 731,505 
Uhio® 1,980,329 2.377'917 397, > D the same time, the free inhabitants of Ne ni ts 974,622 1,593,199 
Indiana 988,416 — sean the State increased from 594,622 to 1,085,595. neon jaa . aun ree 
inoi 851,470 1,691.9: 36 : ‘ i 115 5, 
~ yall Sevan Gane 356,737 (2 Bain of eas —_ se a eee & 6 Georgia. 252/433 1,082'897 
Wisconsin 305,391 763.485 458,094/Per cent. of the who e Population ; Jn 9U, they Florida, 145,694 
lowa - . 192,924 682,062 489,788 | formed 12.8 per cent. This essening ratio, and Alabama , si haters 955,917 
Mionesota . , 6,077 172,796 166,719/the well known progress of the Free Soi] Sentiment Mississippi 40,352 886,658 
Oregon 13,294 52,566 39,272 lin that State encourages the hope that Missouri} Louisiana 76,556 666,431 
Califorpia , 92,597 384,770 292,173 » at no very distant Period, be freed from the —" : lina conan 
216 ’ 5) | evil, Tennessee fe 0. <1 See 
Total adit 124 5,347,651 Maryland, in 1850, had 90,368 Slaves ; they Kentucky ea a pes “eis oman 
1850 1860. Increase, | #7 Dow reduced to 85,382—4 decrease of 4,986, Missouri (1820), | | 66,586 1,201,214 
: . ; . . . New Mexico ede in 93,024 
Delaware . 91,532 112,353 20,821/While the entire Population has increased from District of Columbia tens 75'231 
Maryland . 583,634 eee 148,531 583,034 to 731,565. The s aves form 11.6 per : stiadaneee nuit ae 
inginia . 1,421,661 ,593, 71,538 . inh: i i ‘ : 
saul. ie ‘as0'039 1008343 130'303 et inhabitants; in 1850, the Proportion Total gore States — eee 
South Carolina Seales i sneer: nese In Kentucky, the slayes constitute 19.7 in each tin’ co 
Sg . 87,445 ‘145,694 58,249 100, of the inhabitants; in Tennessee, 25 per cent. ; Totals "+ + 7,285,555 31,651,977 
<Alabama 771,623 955,917 184,294] in Virginia, 31.1, and in North Carolina, 32 5, It is thus seen that the 3,758,910 inhabitants of 
Mississippi ore.A26 88,6658 280,132! The last named four States Contain in the aggre-|the free States increased in fifty years to 19,050,. 
— . sevour saute esnare gate 1,336,805 slaves, a number so great as to 224, and the 3,526,645 in the slave States, in the 
eee ’ 212/592 600'955 488,363 |Preclude any reasonable °xpectation of the removal same period, increased to 12,601,753 ; the increase 
Tennessee 1,002,717 1146-690 132,973 /of slavery JY any causes now in operation. Not-/in the free States being 15,291,314, and in the 
Kentucky . 982,405 1,145,567 163,152 withstanding the vast number of slayes yearly re-|slave States, 9,075,108—a total increase of 24,- 
Missouri 682,044 1,201,214 19,170) moved from their limits to supply labour for the 366,422. 
Total 9,612,969 12,433,508 2,820,539 Cotton States around the Gulf of Mexico, there has} When it is remembered that eneral Prosperit 
TERRITORIES, Ere. en an actual increase in the number of those re and abundance have gone hand in hand with this 
1850, 1860, maining. In 1850, there Were 1,211,517 slaves| vast increase of numbers, and that the blessings of 
Kansas. —_—— 143,645 in these States, showing an increase of 125,288, in peace, advancing civilization and government 
Nebraska . eienmeess 28,892 the last ten years. So profitable a market is found | have een hitherto enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
New Mexico . 61,547 93,024 in the cotton region for all the slaves that can be|Unite States, in a egree perhaps beyond that of 
Utah . , 11,380 eye Spared from the more N orthern slave States, that any other people, the reflection that the dst census 
Pie apf Soe Bore Wass it is greatly to be feared the latter have no idea of of the United States has, Probably, now been taken, 
Dis. of Columbia 51,687 75,321 ever, voluntarily, making any changes in their 80-/18 calculated to excite feelings of the profoundest 
—. -—— cial condition that Would involve an abandonment regret. It is Surely cause for Sorrow and humilia- 
Total , 124,614 406,345 of a traffic as disgraceful as it is lucrative tion, that a nation 80 highly favoured by a bene- 
RECAPITULATION, € remaining slave States are Arkansas and cent Providence should, by a disruption of the 
1850, 1860. Increase. | the Seven States, which have just seceded from the/bonds of Union, throw away the great blessings, 
Sine States. . 13,454,473 . on as 2,347,651 Union, the whole having a population of 5,494,628, | which it has been instrumental jn imparting, and 
narasne. ‘ae: : “faites Nedaees “eee including 2,459,742 slaves. The slave element is/the People by their folly and Wickedness, prove 
: a unequally distributed among the several commu- | themselyes unworthy of the distinguished mercies, 
Total * 23,192,056 31,141,977 g 449,921 | nities Composing what are called the cotton States, | 









-—Recent investigations 
prove that the discovery of malleable platina, which | to free popul 
d 1860; 
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Selected. 
Wake me what best Pleases Him, and not Myself 
or Others, 

Though I often find it my place to be brought 
very low and very poor, as it is at present, yet I desire 
to wait my appointed time, until He pleases to dis- 
pel those darksome clouds, which at times bring 
me near to a melancholy, drooping state; and to 
be entirely resigned to his will, that he may, if he 
pleases, again and again turn his hand upon me, 
until he purge away all my dross, and make me 
what best pleases him, and not myself nor others. 
The Lord who has done wonderful things for my 
deliverance, has mercifully regarded and reached 
unto me, while in a state of open defiance to his 
tenderly striving spirit... .. Many yet continue 
to be the deep and humbling times I go through; 
many the anxieties of soul 1 have to pass under; 
yet the Lord in mercy is at times helping me over 
everything that would hinder my spiritual progress, 
and giving to find times of refreshment in his divine 
presence. May I seek after him again and again, 
and enter into covenant with him; if He will but 
indeed be with me in my way, and direct me aright, 
I will fully follow him. So marvellous and won- 
derful is the goodness of God to my soul, I cannot 
sufficiently admire it, nor too often repeat it; for I 
am as a monument of that mercy that would have 
none lost, but that a// should come to the saving 
knowledge of himself—S. Fothergul. 





1753. As the Lord is graciously pleased effect- 
ually to touch the hearts of many of the youth, and 
prepare them for the reception of his heavenly gifts, 
whereby many are called to the work of the mi- 
nistry; and well knowing it is a due attention to 
the gift, and waiting for the heavenly power and 
life, to discharge themselves therein, which has 
ever proved a blessing to the particular, and the 
churches in general, we earnestly recommend that 
the elders, and sensible, solid Friends do watch over 
such in a holy concern for their and the church's 
good; that the weak and tender may be encour- 
aged in a faithful discharge of their duty; and 
where a forward spirit appears, that would lead 
into many words out of the life and power, such 
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in a few words, namely :—That when the letters 
are of considerable size, say a quarter of an inch 
or more in length, on a clear and calm day, they 
could be read at about as great a vertical distance 


beneath the surface of the water as they could! 


be in the atmosphere! Subsequently, my young 
friend, Dr. Henry M. Holmes, of “ Silver Spring,” 
at my suggestion, repeated several of these experi- 
ments, with identical results. In some instances, 





are not, (according to the uniform testimony of the 
residents,) accompanied by any turbidity of its 
waters. At first sight, it may seem paradoxal that, 
in a country where semi-tropical summer-rains oc- 
cur, the waters of this stream should not be ren- 
dered turbid by the surface drainage. But the 
whole mystery vanishes, when we consider the 
peculiar character of the drainage of this section 
of Florida. Although the surface of the country 


the cards were read by those who were ignorant of|is quite undulating or rolling,—the summits of 


the words on them. ‘The experiments were made 
on various sized letters, and at depths varying from 
six to thirty feet. The comparative experiments 
in reading the card in air and water, serve to con- 
vey a more distinct idea of the wonderful diapha- 
nous properties of the latter, than any verbal de- 
scription.* 

Some persons have thought that there was some- 
thing mysterious in the fact, that objects beneath 
the surface of the water, when viewed obliquely, 
are fringed with prismatic hues. It is unnecessary 
to remind the physicist, that such a phenomenon 


many of the hills being thirty or forty feet above 
the adjacent depressions,—yet there is no surface 
drainage: there is not a brook, rivulet, branch, or 
swamp to be found in this part of the State. The 
whole drainage is subterranean: even the water 
which falls near the banks of the Silver Spring, 
passes off by under-ground channels. There is 
not the slightest doubt, but that all of the rain- 
water which falls on a large hydrographic basin, 
passes down by subterranean channels, and boils 
up and finds an outlet to the St. John’s river, by 
means of the Silver Spring and the smaller tribu- 


is a direct physical consequence of the laws of|tary springs which occur in the coves along the 


dispersion of light by refraction. Observation 
proved that white objects on a dark ground were 
fringed with blue at the top, and orange and red 
at the bottom; while the colour of the fringing 
was reversed for dark objects on a white ground. 
This is exactly in accordance with recognized op- 
tical principles. In the present case, the pheno- 
menon is remarkably striking and conspicuous, 
probably, from two causes: First, because the ex- 
traordinary transparency of the water rendered 
subaqueous objects highly luminous ; and secondly, 
because the gigantic evergreens which fringed the 
pool, cut off most of the surface reflection, which 
would otherwise have impaired the visual impres- 
sion produced by the more feebly refracted and 
dispersed light proceeding from the objects. The 
shadow of the. surrounding forest formed a dark 
background, analogous to the black cloud on which 
a rainbow is projected. 

One of the optical phenomena presented by this 


spring, at first sight, seemed somewhat paradoxical, |organic coloring matter. 


namely, that when looking vertically, the depth of 
the pool appeared to be exaggerated. 


may be properly admonished in the meekness of|was most strikingly and satisfactorily illustrated 


wisdom, that each may speak the language of 
Truth, by the ability which the Lord only gives; 
and that the Monthly Meeting do not indulge any 
to travel and appoint meetings too soon, for many 
have been hurt thereby. 


+2 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Silver Spring,” Florida. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 
Popular opinion has ascribed to these waters 
remarkable magnifying power. 
this, it is commonly reported that the “ New York 


by the exaggeration of the apparent intervals be- 








margin of the stream. The whole surface of the 
country in the vicinity of Ocala, and probably over 
the area of a circle of fifteen miles radius, whose 
centre is the Silver Spring, is thickly dotted with 
lime-sinks ; which are the points at which the sur- 
face water finds entrance to the subterranean pas- 
sages. New sinks are constantly occurring at the 
present time. ‘The beautiful miniature lakes,— 
whose crystal waters are so much admired,—which 
occur in this portion of Florida, are, doubtless, 
nothing more than extensive lime-sinks of more 
ancient date. 


Under this aspect of the subject, it is obvious, 
that all the water which falls on thts bydrugraptite 


‘basin, boils up in the Silver Spring, after having 


been strained, filtered, and decolorized in its pas- 
sage through beds of sand and tortuous under- 
ground channels. 1t thus comes out not only 
entirely free from all mechanically suspended mat- 
erials, but completely destitute of every trace of 
According to the barge- 
men, there is a striking contrast between the color 


This fact |and transparency of the waters of the Silver Spring 


and Ochlawaha at their junction. ‘The latter river 
drains a country whose drainage is not entirely 


tween the bits of white cloth indicating the fathoms subterranean. In addition to the above-mentioned 
on my sounding-cord. ‘The fathoms near the surface conditions, which persistently secure the waters of 
underwent a somewhat greater apparent elongation |this spring from the admixture of insoluble mate- 
than those nearer the bottom, but all were exagge-|rials, it seems highly probable, that the minute 


rated in length. This phenomenon was observed in 
all places and under all circumstances; was thesame 
whether viewed with one or both eyes; and pre- 
sented the same appearance to all observers. The 
apparent length of the upper fathom was variously 


In confirmation of| estimated at from eight to ten feet. 


After proving that the curious phenomena men- 


Herald” can be read at the bottom of the deepest|tioned above, were in accordance with known phy- 


parts of the pool. 


It is almost needless to state, |sical laws, Dr. Le Conte proceeds :—It only remains 


that the waters do not possess this magnifying|to indicate the causes which produce the extraor- 
power, that it is only the large capitals, constitut-|dinary transparency of the water, upon which, as 
ing the heading of this paper, which can be read/has been shown, the entire group of phenomena is 


at the bottom, and that the extraordinary transpa- | dependent. 


It may be remarked, that these dia- 


rency of the water is abundantly sufficient to ac-|phanous properties are perennial: they are not in 


count for all analogous facts. A variety of care- 
ful experiments were made with the view of test- 
ing this point, by securing printed cards to a brick 
Which was attached to my fathoming-line, and ob- 
serving at what depth the words could be read, when 
viewed vertically. Of course, when looked at ob- 

uely, the letters were distorted and coloured by 
refraction. Numerous comparative experiments 
Were likewise executed, in relation to the distances 
at which the same cards could be read in the air. 
The result of these experiments may be anncunced 





the slightest degree impaired by season, by rain or 
drought. The comparatively slight fluctuations in 
the level of the water in the povl, to which allu- 
sion has been made, produced by the rainy season, 





* A celebrated French savant, Bouguer, has estimated 
that in sea-water, at the depth of 311 French feet, the 
light of the sun would be equal only to that of the full 
moon, and at the depth of 679 feet would wholly dis- 
appear. Compared with these results, the observations 
of Dr. Le Conte on the transparency of Silver Spring, 
appear remarkable. 





quantity of lime which they hold in solution, may 
exercise some influence in augmenting their trans- 
parency; for they appear to be more diaphanous 
than absolutely pure water. : 
There is nothing @ priori improbable in the idea, 
that the optical, as well as the other physical pro- 
perties of the liquid, are altered by the materials 
held in solution. This is an interesting physico- 
chemical question, which demands experimental in- 
vestigation. It is proper to add that the waters of 
the Silver Spring are not charged with more than 
the ordinary amount of carbonic acid, they deposit 
no carbonate of lime; so that the amount of lime 
held in solution, must be comparatively small. 





The Love of Money.—Oh, what an oppressor 
of the precious Seed, is a worldly trafficking spirit! 
how does it fetter the soul in its prison-house of 
darkness, so that no living desires can burst the 
way to God on high! as I advance, I think I dis- 
cover this spirit has carried into captivity, and 
holds in bondage. I fear the love of money is not 
seen to be so bitter a root as it really is, but that, 
on the contrary, it is too much indulged, even to 
the hardening of the heart— Wiliam Lewis. 
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ede For “The Friend.” /and in every instance a return present of cola nuts| the Brazils, Cuba, and other places; many of them 
A Pilgrimage to my Mother-Land. (cola sterculia acuminata,) & of cowries was given. | were also recaptured by British cruisers and taken 
The above is the title of a small book, recently|‘I'he natives generally at first regarded me as a|to Sierra Leone. A few flying before their relentless 
issued from the press, being an account of a jour-|white man, until I informed them of my connection enemy,and wandering from place to place, at length 
ney among the Egbas and Yorubas of Central|with the Negro. This announcement always gained | found refuge beneath a shelf of rock now called 
Africa in 1859-60, by Robert Campbell, appa-|me a warmer reception. ‘Olumo;’ this hiding-place is said to have been 
rently an iutelligent and observant coloured man,| “The reader here will permit me to digress to| before the den of a band of robbers. Advant 
who announces ‘himself as “one of the Commis-|explain a matter respecting which there has hith-|was taken of the security thus afforded, by others 
sioners of the Niger Valley Exploring Party, late|erto been some misconception. It has been as-|of the Egba tribe, and their number continued to 
in charge of the Scientific Department of the In-|serted that the native Atrican does not manifest|/increase until they felt strong enough to form a 
stitute for Coloured Youth, Philadelphia, andjunder any circumstances the same deference for|town and build awall. In a short time that town, 
member of the International Statistical Congress,|coloured men, as he does for white men; and so|as before stated, contained the remnants of over 
London.” We have perused the unpretending nar- |fully is this believed, particularly in the United] one hundred townships, and became tco powerful 
rative of the author's personal observations with|States, that both my colleague Dr. Delany and|to be successfully assaulted by their enemies. The 
interest. Recognized by the Africans as one of|myself were frequently cautioned respecting the| walls now include a number of huge hills of supe- 
their own race, they appear to have admitted him|danger to which we should be exposed in conse-|rior building granite, the quarrying of which will 
to a closer scrutiny of their domestic and social| quence of our complexion. It is indeed true that| doubtless yield large profit to its inhabitants at no 
condition than white men could generally attain,|more respect has been accorded to white men, on|remote day. 
and his descriptions of men and manners, the pro-| account of their superior learning and intelligence,| “They called the town very appropriately, ‘Ab- 
ductions and the trade of the parts of the country|than to the generality of semi-civilized black men|beokuta,’ which means under a rock. It is now 
he visited, are valuable. from the Brazils and other places, who now live in| estimated to contain more than one hundred thou- 
We propose furnishing some extracts from the|the Aku country; but it is a great mistake to think|sand inhabitants, and its population is fast increas. 
work for “ The Friend,” believing its readers must|that the same is withheld from coloured menjing by accessions, not only from the surroundin 
be interested in the varied and extensive efforts|similarly endowed with their white brethren. Let|tribes, who find in it greater security for life an 
now making to lay open that long-benighted con-|any disinterested person visiting Abbeokuta, place| property, but also from many of those, and their 
tinent to the light of christian civilization, and in|himself in a position to notice the manner in| descendants, who were sold away as slaves. 
a knowledge of the rapid development going on of|which such a person, for instance, as Samuel| “Although the people have increased, one is at 
the vast resources it contains. Crowther, or even his son of the same name,|a loss to divine what has become of the chiefs of 
Sailing from Liverpool on the 24th of the Sixthjeach a pure Negro, is treated, and he would|so many townships. One after another they have 
month, 1859, R. Campbell arrived off Cape Verde,|soon perceive the profound respect with which| fallen off, and their successors have either never 
Africa, in two weeks, and after stopping at several| Africans treat those of their own race worthy of it.| been appointed or are too insignificant to command 
places, landed at Lagos on the western coast.|'!he white man who supposes himself respected in| attention. ‘The treaty we concluded with the au- 
Remaining here about six weeks, he proceeded up| Africa, merely because he is white, is grievously|thorities of the place, was signed by only seven 
the Ogun river to Abbeokuta; the river being full| mistaken. I have had opportunities to know, that| chiefs, the king’s signature not included. ‘To them 
of water, the journey occupied but five days, though|if he should, presuming on his complexion, disre-| we were sent specially by the king, an act which 
in low water it usually takes twice that length of|gard propriety in his bearing towards the authori-|seemed to indicate, either that they alone were of 
ume, ties, he would receive as severe rebuke as a similar| sufficient consequence to take part in such a matter, 
“Acting-Consul Lieut. Lodder had furnished me| offence would bring him in England. One of the! or that they, by common consent, were deemed the 
with a letter of introduction to his Majesty Oku-|chiefs of Abbeokuta, Atambala, was with us oue| representatives of the rest. 
kenu, Alake of Abbeokuta, which I was anxious|day when a young missionary entered, and passed| ‘The language of the Egbas, is the same as 
to present. Heury Townsend, of the Church) him with only a casual nod of the bead. As soon|that of the Yorubas, Ijebus and other neighbour. 
Missionary Society, kindly accompanied me. My/|as he was seated, the haughty old chief arose and|ing tribes, concerning which the author of ‘ Poly- 
reception by the king was very cordial. I ex-|said,in his own tongue: “ Young man, whenever] glotta Africana’ makes the following just remarks: 
plained to him the object of my visit to the|any of my people, even the aged, approaches me,|*‘ For the last few years they have very erroneously 
country, which he was pleased to hear. He ob-|he prostrates himself with his face to the ground.) made use of the name Yoruba, in reference to the 
served that for people coming with such purposes,|I do not expect the same from you, or from civil-| whole nation, supposing that the Yoruba is the 
and for missionaries, he had great “sympathy,”|ized men, (oytbo,) nevertheless remember always| most powerful Aku tribe, but the appellation is lia- 
and would afford every encouragement; but that/that I shall demand all the respect due to a chief] ble to far greater objection than that of Aku, and 
some of the people (emigrants from the Brazils,}of Abbeokuta.” A sufficient apology was given,| ought to be forthwith abandoned ; for it is, in the 
Cuba, and Sierra Leone) who were now coming|and the matter ended, not without, it is hoped, first placc, unbistorical, having never been used of 
into his -dominion, especially traders, gave him/| teaching a salutary lesson. the whole Aku nation by any body, except for the 
much trouble. His body above the loins was nude;| The king of Abbeokuta, whose person is con-|last few years conventionally by the missionaries; 
otherwise his attire consisted of a handsome velvet|sidered too sacred for the popular gaze, is never| secondly, it involves a two-fold use of the word 
cap trimmed with gold, a costly necklace of coral,| permitted to leave the palace except on speciai|‘ Yoruba,’ which leads to a confusion of notions; 
and a double strand of the same ornament about] occasions, and then he ouly goes into the open space | for in one instance the same word has to be under- 
his loins, with a velvet cloth thrown gracefully] without the palace-gates, one of his wives being in|stood of a whole, in another only of a part; and 
about the rest of his person, under which he wore|attendauce to screen his face with a large fan. So/thirdly, the name being thus incorrect, can never 
his shocoto, a sort of loose trowsers reaching only|with the king of Oyo, who once or twice only in| be received by the different tribes as a name for 
to the knees. Onc of his wives (he has more than|the year exhibits himself to the public, decorated | the whole nation.’ 
a hundred) was seated on the same mat, fanning|in,bis best robes and wearing a crown of coral.| ‘“ Viewed as to its power of enforcing order, and 
him. He fondled on his knees an infant, and eight] At these times any one can stare at his majesty| affording security for life and property, the govern- 
or ten of his other little children, all about the|with impunity. In Ilorin, the king may not be|ment of Abbeokuta is as efficient as a civilized 
same age, were gambolling around him, On his|seen, except as a mark of special favour, even by| government can be, and it accomplishes these ends 
right were seated several very old men dressed in|those to whom he affords the privilege of an au-| with the greatest ease and simplicity. Punishment 
white cloths, elders of the Ogboni council, with one| dience. is always summary and certain; notwithstanding, 
or other of whom his majesty usually plays at the} “If the reader will permit the expression, Ab-| nobody complains of injustice. The penalty for 
native game of wari, a description of which is}beokuta might be said to be in form an irregular| theft is extreme, being either decapitation or foreign 
given in another place. He offered me the only/circle. The circumference of its outer wall, for in|slavery. Before the advent of missionaries and 
chair in his establishment. Mr. Townsend, be-|some parts of the city there are three walls, is|civilized people, adultery was sometimes also & 
ing an intimate acquaintance, sat on an end of about twenty-three miles. It was originally formed | capital offence; now it is modified to heavy fines, 
his mat. A few slaves, by the by, his chief ad-|of over one hundred townships, each independent|the amount of which is always proportioned to the 
ministrative officers, also sat near him. He pre-|and governed by its own chief. ‘Lhe people are of| position and wealth of the offender. Cases of 
sented me on my departure a head of cowries,|the Kyba tribe of the Akus, sometimes incorrectly| adultery often occur, and must be expected until 
worth nearly fifty cents. During the next few days|called Yorubas. About fifty years ago, wars with| they are taught to abandon the disgusting system 
I visited the principal chiefs, to explain the object|the surrounding tribes, particular] y with the Yoru-|of polygamy. 
of my visit, and to make to each a small present.| bas, had disorganized their nation, the greatest] ‘ The tenure of property is as it is among civil- 
Though humble, these presents were well received, |number of their people being enslaved, and sent to|ized people, except as to land, which is deemed 
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common property; every individual enjoys the 
right of taking unoccupied land, as much as he 
can use, wherever and whenever he pleases. It is 
deemed his property as long as he keeps it in use ; 
after that, it is again common property. This cus- 
tom is observed by all the Akus. 

“The surviving relatives of one buried on any lot 
of ground, have a right to that ground which no- 
thing can tempt them to relinquish, and from re- 
spect to the sentiment, no one would invade, on any 
pretext, particularly when the deceased was a 
wother or father. S. Crowther, Jr., has long 
desired to possess 2 strip of land contiguous to his 
place of business, out no offer of money can induce 
the owner to part with it, although he is very poor; 
because his father lies buried there. 

(To be continued.) 


1687. Dear Friends, my desire is, that all 
Friends may prize the mercies of the Lord, and 
live in humility, in his power that is over all, that 
you may answer God’s witness in all people, in bis 
Spirit and Truth, in a righteous, godly life and 
conversation. Let not liberty lift them up, nor 
sufferings cast them down; but in the Seed of life 
that no man can make higher or lower, for that is 
the Heir of God’s everlasting kingdom. So in this 
Seed which is your sanctuary, God Almighty keep 
you, in whom you have life and wisdom, that it 
may be justified of all her children, and they ex- 
ercised in it, in this day of Christ. Amen, G. F. 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 16, 1861. 








To a sober, reflecting christian, it must be a 
source of astonishment and sorrow, to observe how 
lightly and flippantly men, occupying influential 
political positions, and those aiming to impress and 
guide the feelings of the people through the me- 
dium of the press, speak of war between different 
sections of our country. 

Having been familiarized, by education and ex- 


The present derangement and conflict in our na- 
tional affairs, is humiliating to the pride of the 
whole people, and provocative of jealousy in each 
section towards the other; and we may observe, 
that it is to these two vile passions particularly, 
the loudest appeals are addressed, in order to in- 
flame the multitude, and goad them on until they 
will rush into the wholesale murder of each other. 
Callous to human misery, degradation and destruc- 
tion, men of common sense and professing to be 
\christians, attempt to justify the commencement of 
‘the savage game of war, here, in our own beauti- 
ful and fertile country, and among our fellow- 
countrymen,—upon such flimsy pretexts as State 
honour ; as is illustrated in the printed communi- 
eation of the South Carolina Commissioner to the 
Federal Executive; who professes to the world 
that the bebests of this undefined phautasm are so 
imperative, that the State cannot delay uutil the 
steps necessary before negotiation can be entered 
upon, are taken, but must at once resort to the 
trial by battle, let the human slaughter be what it 
may. Alas, for the promptings of that demon-like 
honour which sets at naught the principles of hu- 
manity and the commands of Christ, and wou'd 
destroy the peace and well-being of millions to ob- 
jtain the applause of a party or the huzzas of a 
jmob. Yet we are persuaded it would be far bet- 
ter to yield the disputed fortress into the hands of 
the misguided men who profess to be so sensitive to 
lits possession by the Federal Government, rather 
jthan allow that to inaugurate a war between our 
fellow-citizens, the extent and atrocities of which 
could not be foreseen or predicted. 

We sometimes hear it said, that modern warfare 
is conducted in a more humane manner than the 
armed conflicts of nations were formerly; and that 
the reckless waste of human life and property that 
in earlier ages characterized the efforts of belli- 
gerents, are no longer tolerated ; that the diffusion 
of christianity and the progress of civilization have 
done much towards stripping war of its most re- 
volting features, and inclined even soldiers to con- 
siderations of mercy and humanity. But the heart- 














ample, with the idea that disagreements between |sickening slaughter in the battles and sieges of the 
contending nations, unless easily and speedily ad-'Crimea, and the gory fields of Magenta and Sol- 
justed by their rulers, must be settled by fighting] ferino tell a different tale, and bear witness equally 
and the butchery of each other's citizens, they|with Borodino and Waterloo, that with men, 


hesitate not to demand a resort to the sword, in 
order to bring about a decision of the complicated 
questions dividing the Slave and the Free States; 
and speak or write of raising and marching armies 
to enforce submission, or revenge insults, as though 
rapine and carnage were not violations of every 
principle and precept of the religion of Christ, and 
War with its inseparable attendants, one of the most 
awful scourges which Divine Providence permits to 
overtake a nation. Happily, the inhabitants of this 
country have been mercifully preserved from much 


banded together in armies, when once their worst 
|passions are set loose, and they engaged in the 
horrid work of murder, for which they are employed 





from their thoughts. 

History has handed down the slaughter at Alex- 
andria, and the conflagration of its library, by the 
| victorious followers of the Prophet, as an evidence 
lof the savage ferocity of the ignorant Mabomme- 
|dans ; and the destruction of the works of art, as 
well as the carnage of the Vandals in Italy, has 


practical knowledge of its horrors, but the little|been kept in continued remembrance, by the term 


they have experienced in years gone by, might have|of reproach, which originated from it. 


That there 


satisfied them that its sole product, when stript of|has not been much improvement, even in this re- 


its false claims, is misery and death. 


spect, in the conduct of the warriors of the present 


We rejoice that, notwithstanding the charge of|day, is shown by the account given in the London 


complicity and the taunts of imbecility, the present 
Executive of the United States, from whatever 
motive, has studiously avoided taking any step 
likely to bring the two parties into active hostilities; 
and it will be true wisdom on the part of that 
Which is to come into power in the course of a very 
short time, if it pursues the same policy. ‘Ihere 
8 Do one good to be obtained, there is no real in- 
terest of either party to be promoted, which can- 
uot be far better attained and promoted by acting 
under the influence of the Spirit that breathes peace 
on earth, good will to men, than by the shock of 
battle and the force of arms, 


| Times of the vandalism of the British and French 
army, when at Pekin. Considering that these were 
professed christians, and their opponents poor hea- 
then, incapable of resistance or retaliation, we think 
|the followers of the “sacred standard,” or the 
swarming legions of the implacable Genseric, would 


their modern imitators. The barbarous course de- 


scribed in the following extract, was decided upon, 
because the Chinese had killed nineteen men, iv 


| 





Chinese Emperor. 


“ At Quen-Ming-Quen the tablets of the dynasty 
were preserved, on the safety of which, in the opi- 
nion of the Chinese, the existence of the present 
reigning family depends. By the people the pa- 
lace was held in great veneration, from its being 
the constant residence of the Emperor, and the 
place where all the great princes and nobles of the 
empire assembled ; the gardens and buildings were 
famed for their beauty throughout China, and im- 
mense sums were expended yearly on their main- 
tenance. It was the scene of all the intrigues and 
gaieties of the court. It was there that the great 
receptions and levees took place, and there that 
the Emperor had his concerts, evening parties, 
and private theatricals, where it is said he mixed 
on more familiar terms with those invited than we 
imagined could exist in the ceremonious court of 
Pekin; an obeisance to the Emperor on his enter- 
ing and leaving the hall of reception, being the only 
ceremony performed.” The destruction of Quen- 
Ming-Quen was consequently determined on. The 
Emperor’s brother, the Prince of Kung, was in- 
formed by Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant of their 
intention, as it was the spot where the cruelties to 
the prisoners first commenced. Three hundred 
thousand taels were demanded within forty-eight 
hours as indemnity to the families of the murdered, 
and further, Prince Kung was informed that if any 
delay or hesitation were exhibited in complying 
with these demands, the Emperor's palace within 
the walls of Pekin should likewise be sacked and 
burned to the ground. The French commander- 
in-chief declined to take part in these rigorous pro- 
ceedings, as he feared that they might endanger 
future negotiations; but Lord Elgin was peremp- 
tory in the mattor, and tho palaco was promptly 
destroyed. The correspondent of the Times gives 
the following description of it: “ From the place 
that was seized by the French on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, it was at least six or seven miles before the 
last building of Quen-Ming-Quen was reached. 
This was at the foot of the first range of hills that 
bound the plain to the north of Pekin. Over this 
large extent of ground were gardens, palaces, tem- 
ples and pagodas on artificial hills, some of them 
300 and 400 feet in height, with forest trees of all 
kinds covering their sides, through the green foliage 
of which were seen the yellow tiled roofs of the 
various imperial residences. A large lake lay 
buried in the midst of these wooded hills, with two 
or three islands on it with picturesque buildings, 


and drilled, humanity and mercy are alike banished| joined to the mainland by quaint but beautiful 


stone bridges. On one side of the lake, extending 
upwards of two miles, winding in and out among 
grottos, and through flower yardens roofed in by 
flowering creepers, was the favourite walk of the 
Kwperor and his court; in some places where the 
palaces come to the water’s edge, the walk was 
carried past them on a light and beautiful stone 
terrace overhanging the lake. The high mountains 
of Tartary, forming the back ground, made it, 
while it was certainly one of the most curious, also 
one of the most beautiful scenes I had ever beheld. 
Two days were required effectually to set fire to 
and destroy all the buildings and walks of Quen- 
Ming-Quen. Much valuable property, that it was 
impossible to remove, was destroyed. It is said 
that it exceeded two millions sterling, ($10,000,- 
000,) exclusive of the building.” 

Thus it must ever be, while men allow Satan to 


have had but little reason to blush in the presence of| persuade them that war justifies them in giving full 


course to the fierce lusts and passions that war in 
their members: and should our stricken country 
be plunged into a bloody contest, no tongue could 


some other way than the approved mode in battle. tell, no pen could portray, the ‘wretchedness and 
Quen-Ming-Quen was the summer palace of the| woe, the moral degradation and crime, that would 


necessarily be attendant upon it. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evropr.—News from Liverpool to the 26th ult. 

The hostilities at Gaeta were recommenced on the 
22d, by the opening of a heavy fire from the besieged. 
It is said that the King has resolved to hold out at 
Gaeta, under the advice of the foreign ministers. 
Typhoid fever was making ravages in the town. 

The Sardinidhs had entered the Roman States, and 
dispersed the reactionary bands. 

Advices from China represent all quiet, and that the 
first instalment of the indemnity to the allies had been 
paid by the Chinese. The rebels appear to be gaining 
ground in China. Twenty-five hundred English troops 
and a quota of French were left at Tien-Tsin. The 
Peiho was completely frozen up. 

The proceedings of the Senate and Corps Legislatif of 
the French Assembly have been ordered to be placed at 
the disposal of each journal in Paris every evening. 

France is said to be making extraordinary naval pre- 
parations. The excuse is found in the menacing atti- 
tude of Germany towards Denmark, and a late warlike 
speech of the King of Prussia. 

The prospectus has been issued in England of an 
India Cotton Company. It is proposed to establish 
agencies in Guzerat, and purchase cotton of the grow- 
ers direct, and to endeavour to improve the process of 
picking and cleaning by machinery. 

The advices from Manchester continue unfavourable. 
There has been little inquiry for goods, and prices were 
weak, with very light transactions. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull and declining ; 
breadstuffs were dull, and the quotations lower. Flour, 
28s. 6d. a 31s. 6d.; red wheat, lls. a 13s. per 100 lbs. 

The weekly return of the Bank of England exhibits a 
decrease of £253,000. The money market was slightly 
more stringent. Consols, 91} a 91%. 

The dykes in Holland had broken in various places, 
sweeping away the houses of thousands of unfortunate 
creatures, who were wandering about cold, hungry and 
homeless. 

Unitep States.—TZhe Peace Convention in session at 
Washington continues to sit with closed doors. Several 
more States have appointed commissioners to it, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, which at first declined. Twenty-one 
States are now represented in it. 

The Virginia Convention.—The election for delegates 
to the approaching convention, resulted in the choice of 
a large number of conservative or Union men. It is be- 
lieved a majority of the members will oppose secession, 
until it shall be found that no concession will be made 
by the North. 

Affairs at Washington.—General Scott, in a Jetter to 
the officers of a New York military company, who ten- 
dered their services for the defence of the capital, states 
that the government does not contemplate calling any 
troops to Washington, other than the militia of the dis- 
trict, and some detachments of regular troops.—The 
President replied to the propositions of Col. Hayne, the 
commissioner from South Carolina, that he has no au- 
thority to treat for the sale or other disposition of the 
forts and other public property ; that it is his duty to 
defend them to the best of his ability, and that the re- 
sponsibility for bloodshed will fall on those who attack 
them. Hayne has returned to South Carolina. Certain 
distinguished Virginians have telegraphed to Gov. Pick- 
ens, requesting him still to forbear commencing hostili- 
ties. af 


Secession Movements.—The Texas convention passed 
the ordinance of secession on the !st inst.—yeas, 166; 


nays, 7. The ordinance is to be submitted to a vote of 
the people, and, if ratified, will go into effect on the 2d 
of next month.—On the 4th inst., the custom-house at 
New Orleans was opened under the authority of the go- 
vérnment of Louisiana. ‘The collector of the port of 
New Orleans has refused to allow any goods imported 
from Europe to pass on to St. Louis, Memphis, Nashville, 
or any other port of the interior, unless the duties are 
paid to the republic of Louisiana, or unless the U. 8. 
collectors at the destined ports become responsible for 
the payment of these duties to Louisiana.—On the 9th 
inst., the U.S. arsenal at Little Rock, Arkansas, was 
seized by the revolutionists. It contained nine thousand 
stand of arms, and a large quantity of ammunition and 
cannon.—The police of New York having seized a quan- 
tity of muskets, which were about being shipped from 
that port to the State of Georgia, the authorities of the 
latter retaliated by seizing six New York vessels, which 
were at Savannah. Upon this the muskets were uncon- 
ditionally given up, and then the New York vessels were 
restored to their owners.—A bill appropriating half a 
million of dollars for the cause of Southern indepen- 
dence, has passed both houses of the Georgia Legis- 
lature.—It is believed that there will be no immediate 
attack on fort Sumpter, but the question will be refer- 


red to the Southern Congress, In the meantime, care 
will be taken to prevent reinforcements or supplies be- 
ing sent to the garrison. 

“The Confederated States of North America.”—The 
Southern Congress assembled at Montgomery, Ala., has 
agreed upon the Constitution, and the creation of a pro- 
visional government. Jefferson Davis has been chosen 
President, and A. H. Stephens, Vice President, of “ the 
Confederated States of North America.” The Constitu- 
tion of the confederacy prohibits the slave trade, except 
between the States. Slaves that escape from one State to 
another, are to be delivered on the claim of the party to 
whom they may belong, by the executive authority of 
the State in which they may be found; and in case of 
abduction or rescue, the full value of the slave, also all 
costs, &c., must be paid by the State in which said ab- 
duction or rescue may occur. With the exception of a 
clause in relation to the public property, the remainder 
of the Constitution is nearly identical with that of the 
United States. 

The Loan Bill.—The President has approved and 
signed the twenty-five million loan bill. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is not obliged by this bill to accept the 
most favourable bids, unless he shall consider them ad- 
vantageous to the United States, and any portion of the 
loan not taken under the first advertisement, he may 
again advertise according to his discretion. 

U. S. Senator.—Ira Harris, of Albany, has been elect- 
ed U.S. Senator from New York, in place of Wm. H. 
Seward, whose term will expire on the 4th proximo. 

Kansas.—Ali the accounts from this territory concur 
in representing the destitution and suffering as very 
great. Notwithstanding a large amount of relief has 
been forwarded, it is said to be wholly inadequate to 
meet the wants of the people, many of whom are in dan- 
ger of perisbing from famine. 

New York.—The total mortality of the year 1860 was 
22,710—an increase of 1065, compared with the previous 

pear, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 249. The total 
funded debt of the city is $20,962,408. It was increased 
$964,000 during the last year. 

Boston.—In Boston, the buildings put up during the 
year 1860, was 984, and their cost $5,978,161. This 
was less by four millions of dollars than the year pre- 
vious, but the large expenditure of that year was owing 
to several blocks of buildings of great magnitude and 
cost. 

‘ongress.—In the Senate, Johnson, of Tennessee, 
made a strong and able Union speech, in which he de- 
uounced the secession movement. Wigfall, of Texas, 
replied, and defended the action of the cotton States. 
The House of Representatives has passed a bill for the 
breaking off of postal communication witb the seceded 
States, and forbidding the making of new contracts. 
Several effective speeches were made in the house on 
the condition of the country; the best, perbaps, by 
Wioter Davis, of Maryland, who pledged that State for 
the Union. Petitions sigued by thousands in all the 
Northern States continue to be pressed upon Congress, 
urging that body to adopt some means of conciliation 
and peaceable settlement of the present political trou- 
bles. On the 11th inst., a resolution offered by Sher- 
man, of Ohio, was passed by an unanimous vote, (yeus, 
161; nays, none,) as follows. Resolved, That neither 
Congress, nor the people, or the governments of the non- 
slaveholding States, have any constitutional right to 
legislate upon, or interfere with slavery in any of the 
slaveholding States of the Union. 

Tennessee.—On the 9th inst., an election was held in 
this State to determive whether a majority of the voters 
desired that a State convention should be called, and 
at the same time to elect delegates to the same. Partial 
returns indicate that the Union sentiment is strong in 
Tennessee, and that if a convention shall be called, 
which was doubtful, it would not join in tle secession 
movement. 

The President Elect—On the 11th inst., Abraham Lin- 
coln, the President elect, left his home at Springfield, to 
commence his journey to Washington. He did not in- 
tend to proceed directly there, but to stop at New York 
and various other places on the route. Many of the in- 
habitants of Springfield assembled to witness his depar- 
ture, to whom be expressed the deep feelings of sadness 
which the occasion inspired. He also said, “ A duty 
devolves upon me which is, perhaps, greater than that 
which has devolved upon any other man since the days 
of Washington. He never would have succeeded except 
for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all 
times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the 
same Divine aid, which sustained him, and in the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for support.” 

Great Falls of Snow.—The depth of snow, in New 
Hampshire, at the present time, is almost unparalleled. 


Measurements made of the quantity fallen, show that in 
all there have been about 70 inches, and travelling is 
very much impeded. In Western New York, also, a vast 
amount of snow has fallen. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street ; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 8. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No, 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Elliston P. Morris, 
George G. Williams, and William L. Edwards. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Worrs, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tos. WisTaR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jorn Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: Nataan Suarpiess, Concord; James Emex, 
West Chester; Samvet Hittites, Wilmington; Hexry 
Core or WitiiaM Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 


Diep, at his residence in the city of Hudson, N. Y., Tenth 
month 16th, 1860, Samuet Marriott, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. He was a valuable elder in our reli- 
gious Society, and a firm believer in the doctrines and 
testimonies upheld and lived in by our early Friends. 
He often mourned over the declension of many from 
primitive purity and simplicity. Though his bodily suf- 
ferings towards his close were severe, he was not heard 
to murmur, but bore all in much resignation to the Lord’s 
will. He was enabled to look forward with a comfort- 
able hope to a future state of blessedness ; and that not 
for works of righteousness which he had done, but 
through the mercies of his dear Redeemer. 

, at his residence in Greenport, Columbia county, 
New York, Ninth month 23d, 1860, Ropert C. Macy, 
aged seventy-two years; a worthy member, and for 
many years an overseer of Hudson Monthly Meeting. 
Feeling a comfortable assurance of his everlasting well 
being, his close was in peace. 

, at his residence in London-Brittain, Chester 
Co., Pa., Twelfth month 21st, 1860, JosHua SHARPLESS; 
a valuable and esteemed elder of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

——, in this city, First mo. 24th, 1861, Epira Kite; 
a member and for a long period an overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age. 

, on the morning of the 11th inst., Joseru Cres- 
SON; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, in the eightieth year of his age. 

, in Philadelphia, on the 10th ult., Hannan P. 
Davis; a member and elder of West Chester Particular 
and Birmingham Monthly Meeting, in the seventy-fourth 
year of her age. This dear Friend was widely known 
and greatly beloved for her quiet and unobtrusive worth ; 
her close was peaceful and bright. She said, “ber 
day’s work was done, and she longed for rest, heavenly 
rest.” In view of ber well-spent life, we feel that the 
language is peculiarly applicable to her, ‘ Verily, I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

——, on the 29th of the First month last, Repgcca 


Ruoaps, aged seventy-one years; a member of Spring- 


field Particular and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

, at his residence in Trenton, N. J., on the 12th of 
Twelfth month, 1860, Marx Cotttns, aged nearly forty- 
six years; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
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